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lated into Latin with remarkable confidence. Latin authors were 
taken up only in the Secunda. . . . " The aim of Latin instruction 
had been attained by the Primaeur of the Altona Gymnasium at least 
as successfully, if not more so, than in any Realgymnasium of the old 
sort." Of the instruction at Frankfort the same visitor says: "The 
readiness with which the pupils answered the rapid questions of the 
teachers was really astonishing; even when the director put his ques- 
tions in Latin, the answers in short Latin sentences were promptly 
given, a readiness which I can only explain by the pupil's confidence 
obtained in the use of the related language, the French." 

These facts will hardly find credence except with those who have 
seen similar results from correct methods of teaching Latin. To the 
sceptic we say: "Go and see and be convinced." The results are 
probably due more to the teachers than to their specific methods. In 
drawing attention to these results the volume before us has rendered 
American teachers a service for which we can not be too thankful. 

Nathan C. Schaeffer. 

Harriiburg, Pa. 

The Study of History in Schools* Report of the Committee of 
Seven. Pp.267. Price, 50c. New York: Macmillan Company, 1899. 

This report merits high praise and careful study. The members of 
the committee formed a broad conception of their task and worked 
indefatigably. They studied the existing conditions in this country 
and ascertained what was done in other countries. They sought advice 
and aid from all who had had experience in teaching history. After 
they had obtained all data possible they devoted much time to its con- 
sideration. Before drafting the final report they made known the tenta- 
tive conclusions which they had reached and invited discussion and 
criticism. The result is a truly admirable report. 

The most important features are an outline of a " thorough and 
systematic course of study "for four years, suggestions " how the 
different blocks or periods may be treated " as to the methods of 
instruction, and a discussion of what the college entrance require- 
ments should be and how the entrance examinations should be con- 
ducted. 

In the appendix, which fills nearly half the volume, there are chap- 
ters on "the present condition of history in American secondary 

* The members of the committee were Professor McLaughlin, of the University 
of Michigan; Professor Adams, of Johns Hopkins; Mr. Fox, of the Hopkins' 
Grammar School in New Haven; Professor Hart, of Harvard; Professor Haskins, 
of the University of Wisconsin; Professor Salmon, of Vassar; and Professor 
Stephens, of Cornell. 
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schools," and on the " study of history below the secondary schools," 
articles on the teaching of history in the secondary schools of Ger- 
many, France, England and Canada, and select lists of pedagogical 
works and of maps and atlases. The appendix has a decided value. 

The most importaut recommendation of the committee is that there 
shall be a four years' course " beginning with ancient history and 
ending with American history." They propose the following sub- 
divisions: for the first year ' ' ancient history, with special reference 
to Greek and Roman history," ending at the year 800, or 814, or 843; 
for the second year mediaeval and modern European history to the 
present time; for the third year English history; and for the last year 
American history and civil government. 

In regard to the entrance requirements they wisely refrain from 
recommending any fixed system, as the diversity of requirements and 
aims in our colleges is so great. But they do recommend that "one 
unit of history," i. e., "one year wherein the study is given five 
times per week, " shall be the minimum requirement for any college 
which has fixed entrance requirements. They add that they consider 
one unit insufficient and, but for existing conditions which make it 
impracticable, a minimum recommendation should be two units or 
more. Taken as a whole, the report offers the best discussion of the 
subject which has yet appeared. 

One subject seems to have eluded the vigilance of the committee. 
The statement is made, on page 147, that "from the replies [from 
more than sixty principals] it seems doubtful whether all the teachers 
know what is meant by sources." If they do not, they will not learn 
from this report, although the use of sources is ably discussed. 

The chief subject of criticism is the course of study recommended 
for the second year, mediaeval and modern history from about 800 A. 
D., to the present day. The subjects are too extensive and lack unity. 
The committee realized the difficulties but did not avoid them. It 
seems probable that they were led into this recommendation by an 
unwillingness to disregard the custom of teaching English history as 
a separate subject. This custom is an inheritance from our English 
ancestors and is of doubtful value. Before the end of the Hundred 
Years' war there is no reason for separating English history in our 
schools from the history of the rest of Europe. At many points in the 
later history English affairs would be far better understood if taught in 
close connection with the events on the Continent. If the committee 
had turned away from the present tendency to isolate English history, 
they could have lecommended a scheme of study which would have 
been more feasible. For instance, the first year might close about 600 
A.D.,with the barbarian migrations. Then the rise of the Mohammedan 
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religion need not be taught in the first year as an isolated fact. 
The second year might include the period 600 to 1648, and in that case 
could be given a unity of treatment which is entirely lacking for the 
second year of the proposed course. The third year would then be 
free for the history from 1648 to the present day. English history 
could be given sufficient prominence, and the student would get a 
familiarity with recent history in Europe which it is impossible for 
him to obtain under the system recommended. 

These details are merely suggestions to show the possibility of bet- 
ter instruction throughout the whole of the first three years if the 
committee had felt justified in disregarding the prominence given at 
present to English history. Whether this suggestion is wise or not, 
the fact remains that the recommendation for the second year's course 
is open to serious criticism. 

Dana C. Monro. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



